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One need only give a cursory examination to the Educational Index for 
the past few years and note the evidence of a growing dissatisfaction with 
®any facets of grading. Educational periodicals are inundated with such 
articles as "Down with Grades," "To Mark or Not to Mark," "In Defense of 
Grades, ' "Will My Johnny Make the Grade?" The revolutionary changes that are 
occurring on college campuses today may well have rendered the traditional 
narking systems obsolete and ineffective, at best. At worst, they may even 

be a deterrent to learning and an obstacle to the achievement of basic educa- 
tional values. 



During the past five years, as Dean Winston Benson has written, there 
has been an increase in the adoption of "less traditional" grading systems on 
the graduate level. Many earnest and sincere administrators, eager to find 
solutions to the so-called "grade grubbing" problem, are now experimenting 
with single forms of non-ranked evaluations such as pass-fail, credit-no 
credit, faculty progress reports and student dossiers. In spite of all this 
experimentation, and it is still too early to effectively evaluate results, 

the conclusion reached by John Dobbin and Ann Smith in 1960 still applies 
today: 





• . . although research has uncovered some limitations 
and suggested some promising direction in marking procedure, 
no commonly accepted system has emerged from half a century 
of inquiry. Perhaps the development of sveh a system awaits 
agreement on the goals of instruction and the purpose of marking. 
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What precisely are the goals of instruction on the graduate level? How 
do these goals of instruction affect grading on this level? What validity 
do traditional and even less traditional grades have when applied to gra- 
duate students engaged in research, professional students in the health 
sciences and in the clinical phases of their training, or student teachers 
in classroom situations? It is the purpose of my talk this evening to at- 
tempt to answer these questions. In doing this, I would like to single out 
three areas of vital concern to the graduate student, areas which either 
affect him directly or indirectly in his endeavor to attain an advanced 
degree. 

The first concern has to do with grading and graduate admissions. 

Those who advocate the status quo in grading point at the important use made 

of grades in graduate school admissions and in transfers. But there is 

significant evidence to show that the whole matter of graduate admissions is 

badly handled>-one need only point to the attrition rates between graduate 

school admissions and Ph.D's granted. As in so many areas of this whole 

problem of grading, more research is needed, but the U.S. Government estl- 
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mates that the attrition rate is as high as 20 to 1. If these figures are 
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accurate, then whatever system graduate schools are using for admissions is 
not highly effective. 

Do undergraduate college grades predict graduate grades? And if they 
do, how much? Evidence again here is scanty. But, as D.P. Hoyt has indi- 
cated, while one may find some correlation between high school grades A 
to F, and college grades A to F, it is impossible to do the same at the .-***• 
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graduate level. In other words, though many graduate officers say that col** 
lege grades predict success in graduate school and so should serve as an 
admission criterion, there is virtually no evidence for the assumption. It 
is Just possible, particularly in light of the staggering attrition rates, 
that the wrong people are admitted in graduate school. As A.E. Juola has 
stated: 



Success at more advanced levels may be dependent upon a 
totally different pattern of abilities and proficiencies from 
that operative at a lower level. A recent study of factors 
related to success in a graduate school of psychology, for 
example, established that the undergraduate grade point aver- 
age in science courses was more significant than undergraduate 
psychology grades.^ 



The problem of graduate admissions then, may be very badly resolved by 
grades. It might be better to give graduate admissions officers more re- 
sources to carry on extensive admissions investigations— the extra money 
in the long run would benefit the student, the teacher, the administration 
and society. 

The next area of conern is grading and the relationship that should 
exist between the student and his major professor. When the graduate stu- 
dent selects a major professor, he expects that professor to guide him for 
the duration of his graduate program at that institution. A professor I 
know schedules a weekly meeting with each of his graduate students. At 
that appointed time, the students* research, his academic progress, his 
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existing problems, and even the latest on Vice President Agnew, are among 
the many topics discussed* This professor does not limit his time when it 
comes to consultation with his students. Nor does he limit his associa- 
tion with his students to school hours but furthers their intellectual 
development on his own time, in the evenings and on weekends. I believe 
this is an exceptional case where the professor unselfishly gives his time 
for the betterment of his students. This situation is by no means univer- 
sal. One need only check office hours of professors per week— an average 
of an hour and a half is hardly enough time to handle grad students— never 
mind the fact that most professors teach undergraduate courses and must ac- 
comodate undergraduates as well at this time. 

However, one must not be blind to the obstacles and pressure^ confronting 
professors who would very much like to engage in this type of learning pro- 
cess. Some institutions permit their professors to handle far too many 
graduate students at one time. Committee involvement devours a sizeable 
portion of a professor's time. If students are plagued with "grade grub- 
bing" problems, professors have "publishing grubbing" problems. Professors 

up for contract renewal or tenure are concerned, and understandably so, 
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with getting that book published or squeezing an article out of that Ph.D. 
dissertation. Ironically enough, the professor is usually given less hours 
in the classroom as a reward for such publications— fewer students get the 
benefit of his scholarly research. 

Grading is not only an academic problem. It is a human one as well, 
and at times this is very often forgotten. There is no doubt that if there 
were a tighter bond between the major professor and his graduate student, 
the solution to aoeoeswent would grenfcly be enhanced. 



The third and final area of concern involves the relationship between 
grading and the nature of the discipline which is to be graded. In short, 
grading critics charge that the present grading practice is not based on 
a rationale which suits the form of grading to its intended function. They 
are not "hung up" on such questions as ' Shall there be a pass-fail system? 
Shall the usual ABCDF system be retained? Shall there be no grades but in- 
stead a series of written evaluations? Instead of instituting one type of 
non-ranked evaluation, these critics contend that institutions should adopt 
a mixed grading system that takes into account the nature of knowledge in 
the various areas of the college curriculum, the means of appraisal avail- 
able to instructors in these areas, and the differing purposes to be served 
by appraising and reporting student progress. 

This approach certainly seems sensible and feasible. It does more 
squarely face the problem of grading in terms of "the goals of instruction 
and the purpose of marking." If we were to look at a standard college 
curriculum, we can group disciplines in categories in terms of precision of 
knowledge. If placed in a paradigm, the subjects may be grouped into three 
categories: 

# 

Category 1 Category 2 Category 3 

Mathematics the professions the humanities 

the physical sciences the performing arts some social sciences 

some social sciences 

Although not precise, this classification is a viable one. It is true that 
the state of knowledge in certain areas makes classification of some sub- 
jects difficult--for example, sociology and linguistics. The placement of 



such subjects in the paradigm will depend upon the particular institution's 
approach to them thus allowing for flexibility. 

In regard to Category I, we can with a considerable degree of certi- 
tude speak about the structure of knowledge, the approaches to learning 
and discovery, and the systematic nature of mathematics and most of the 
physical and some ef the social sciences. Without denying the creative 
aspects of these subjects, one can state that either a student understands 
or doesn't understand the concepts, learns the proper approaches tor does 
not, masters certain agreed on content or does not. By their nature these 
fields of study are better ordered, more sequential— one must pass elemen- 
tary algebra in order to learn intermediate. If mastery is not achieved 
at the first level, the student cannot succeed at the next. The pass-fail 
approach seems warranted in the subjects of this category. 

In Category 2, the performing arts and the professions, knowledge and 
practicing skill are interwoven. The college prepares the student through 
a combination of content and application so that he may test his adequacy 
in a performing environment— whether it be the classroom, the hospital, law 
office or stage. A value judgment of the student's potential for success 
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is made, after which a degree or a certificate of permission to pursue the 
profession or art is awarded. Again, it would appear that either pass-fail 
or a certificate of accomplishment is needed as a grading mechanism. 

In Category 3, the humanities and some of the social sciences, know- 
ledge Is less precisely structured and more conjectoral. In such fields 
as philosophy, literature, sociology, and history, finer distinctions are 
necessary. Performances is judged by a student's ability to make subtle 



discriminations, refined distinctions, comparisons, analysis, synthesis, 
and one’s ability to organize and write. Where qualitative rather than 
quantitative distinctions are necessary, the A-F grading seems most rele- 
vant. However, as Dean David Sparks has indicated regarding the forthcoming 
recommendations of the Ad Hoc Committee on Grades and Evaluation, the 
amount of letter grading can drastically be reduced. 

Wherever institutions consider differential grading practices through- 
out their departments, and it appears that this will be the future trend, 
most certainly a rationale, perhaps on the order suggested, should be 
considered. 

In the beginning of this talk I raised some questions about particular 
evaluational problems. I have endeavored to examine these questions from 
a graduate student point of view, looking at the relationships and inter- 
relationships between such concerns as grading and graduate admissions, 
grading and the relationship between the graduate student and his major 
professor, and finally, grading and the nature of the discipline. I have 
not always given answers to the questions raised. The reason for this is 
that the questions and the arguments both pro and con involve opinions on 
such controversial matters as freedom, educational goals, motivation, pro- 
cedures of measurement, and end-means relations. And, these questions will 
never be answered until institutional leaders sit down with members from all 
segments of their campus community and hammer out broad but definite goals 
to be pursued by their particular institution. This must be accompanied, 
too, by a more detailed definition of goals in the various graduate depart- 
ments. This is a painful task. But again, in the words of Dobbin and Smith, 
not until there is "wider agreement on the goals of instruction and the pur- 
pose of marking," and I would add, within each institution, will we begin to 




find solutions. 



